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=)HOSE who manage theaters tell us 
that the desire for exhibitions has 
much increased beyond the growth 
in populations there are three times 
and probably four times as many to 
attend theaters when our population 
is 69 million as when it was 30 mil- 
lion. There are many more mechanics who attend 
many times ina year. It is not a good sign; it is a 
sign of degeneracy. It shows that the homeis not as 
attractive as it once was; and everything that in any 
way weakens attachment for the home inflicts a serious 
blow on the community. The children who are now in 
school should have their resources developed so that 


they will not depend on play-houses to make life toler- 
able. 





> 


There is no fact more clearly apparent than that the 
movement for a broader culture of the teacher has come 
to stay. The city, county, and state superintendent 
who wishes to advance the schools under his charge, 
plans at once to set the teachers to reading and study- 
ing. But the movement is not a wide one. There are 
many portions of the country where the teaching is of 
the most barren character. The classes come and go, 
lessons are heard and school is dismissed, but no up- 
building has been done. The reason is plain. The 
teacher does not know how to upbuild ; he does not 
know how to hear lessons. The watchword for all 
officials should be ADVANCEMENT ; more actual informa- 
tion, or scholarship; more professional skill, 


> 


The author of a popular novel makes his principal 
character cry out, “ Why did not my father bring me up 
to be able to earn my living!” It is another expres- 
sion of the thought that lies at the basis of the move- 
ment in favor of manual training. All teaching must 
bear on life—on higher living. To be able to recite 
the words in a series of books may have a bearing on 
the life of a pupil and it may not. A teacher visited 
the parents of a pupil who had shown extraordinary 
ability in mathematics to urge that he be sent to col- 
lege ; he was told that he had that morning beaten his 
mother severely on the head with the copy of Hockley’s 
geometry because he was asked to bring in some wood. 
“Why should there not have been as much growth of 
moral as there was of intellectual power?” was the pro- 
blem the teacher went home to consider. The intellect 
had been addressed, had expanded, but the moral nature 
had remained untouched ; in fact, it seemed to have 
deteriorated. 


Concerning explanations Rousseau says; “I do not at 
all admire explanatory discourses ; young people give 
little attention to them, and never retain them in their 
memory. ‘The things themselves are the best explan- 
ations. I can never enough repeat it that we make words 
of too much consequence; with our prating modes of 
education we make nothing but praters. The grand 
thing to be educed, is se/f-teaching. Obliged to learn by 

-himself the pupil makes use of his own reason, and not 
that of others. From this continual exercise of the un- 
derstanding will result a vigor of mind like that we give 
the body by labor and fatigue. Another advantage is, 
we advance only in proportion to our strength. The 
mind like the body carries that only which it can carry.” 


ea) 


The strikes in the West show that wild notions of in- 
augurating a better state of things on earth by torce 
are entertained. There are large numbers of people 
that gather in “unions ” and hear harangues on “ labor,” 
“capitalists,” etc., and, being unable to separate the true 
from the false, come to believe that blessedness may 
come without righteousness. One wing of this class 
are socialists, they desire everything to be done by the 
state; they cry, “ Down with churches and priests.” 
The other wing have great hopes of legislation—believ- 
ing that if railroads, telegraphs, etc., were run by the 
government no trouble would ensue. The real cure (as 
far as there may be one) was pointed out 1,800 years 
ago ; few believed in it then, but as time has gone by 
an increasing number see that “ Learn of Me” is the 
only prescription known for the troubles of humanity. 
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The “ pouring-in process” tends to weaken the pupil’s 
ability and desire for se/f-teaching ; in proportion as we 
employ this method we diminish the power of original 
research. It is the opinion of all the eminent educa- 
tors that telling will deaden, instead of stimulating the 
God-implanted desire to know. Of Jacotot, the great 
French teacher, Quick says: “Instead of pouring forth 
a flood of information from his own ample stores—ex- 
plaining everything, and thus too frequently superseding 
in a great degree the pupil’s own investigation of it, 
Jacotot, after a simple statement of the subject, with its 
leading divisions, boldly started it as a quarry for the 
class to hunt down, and invited every member to take 
part in the chase. All were free to ask questions, to 
raise objections, to suggest answers. ‘The Professor 
himself did little more than, by leading questions, put 
them on the right scent.” 


> 


“The natural tact for some special and partial 
method which so many teachers have, should be en- 
couraged and not surpressed by the printed official 
course or program.” —G. Stanley Hail. 
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Few Things and Thoroughness. 


This is the motto many men adopt when placed on 
public school boards; their adoption of it shows they 
know little of education, however much they may know 
of the world. The plan of few things and thoroughness 
has been tried. and it has been discarded, and though 
new men on school boards will bring it forward trium- 
phantly as a panacea for the ills of the school-room, there 
will be no serious return to this once popular guiding 
principle. 

It was loag ago discovered that a child of five years 
of age had accumulated a vast quantity of knowledge, 
and that with little effort. He knows the names of a 
thousand things ; can use terms accurately pertaining 
to the weather, to health and disease, to food and rai- 
ment, to 'ocality and relationship, and numerous other 
matters; he speaks his mother’s tongue accurately, if 
she does ; he often learns two and can learn three or 
more languages. In fact,a child is a wonder in the 
way of accumulation. 

Childhood is the period for the gathering of knowl- 
edge, and he who rightly ministers to this desire is 
carrying out the purposes of the Creator. Instead of few 
things the child demands many things. The mother 
sees this and understands this, and ministers to this 
desire. An object is in the child’s hands but a short 
time; it is laid aside for something else, and that in 
turn is replaced by a third thing and soon. The true 
school will follow the way of the mother; but seeing a 
principle where she follows her instinct will apply that. 

The thoughtful observer will note that Freebel built 
the kindergarten on his observation of the way of the 
mother; and the adoption of the kindergarten means 
that the formal methods of education that once 
reigned in the school-room are to be superseded by 
natural ones. The whole educative movement of the 
past fifty years has been towards natural methods in the 
school-room. Nature says to the child : “ Accumulate.” 
She does not aim at profoundness, depth, or thorough- 
ness ; she aims at a little of all in the early stages. 

Thoroughness demands the use of the highest mental 
powers and these the child does not possess. He does 
possess keen observing powers; he delights in the use 
of these powers. It is the use of these powers that en- 
ables him to accumulate so much in so short a time. 

The business man asks the boy just out of the primary 
school some practicai questions, as, for example, “ How 
long does the President hold his office?” and gets no 
answer; he is apt to condemn the school and think it 
should teach few things and teach them thoroughly. 
But such a question is entirely inappropriate ; the pupil 
might as well be asked, “How many mouths has the 
Ganges?” The ordinary business man is usually all 
wrong when he undertakes to question the primary 
school child—to say nothing of the child in the ad- 
vanced school. 

The usual test proposed is spelling and numbers ; the 
words selected are often those he has seen in the news- 
papers, as Uganda; the problems proposed are apt to 
be about things in which the examiner has had a good 
deal of experience, as papering walls, paving streets, 
etc. Readiness in these two satisfies the ordinary 
trustee on the ordinary school board. 

Now the true test for a child in the primary school 
can only be proposed by one who knows what field of 
knowledge such a child ought tobe traversing. He will, 
if properly taught, have acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of the people about him, their occupations, their 
doings—these long before their sayings, though the bus- 
inéss man wants to reverse this order; of the things he 
comes in contact with, their properties and uses, of 
tools also; of the earth, its products as well as its 
waters, stones and minerals, the stars, the weather, etc. ; 
of himself, his body, and its clothing, his food, and his 
health; of right and wrong, of duty to God and man, 
of honor, of justice,and mercy; he will exercise his 
powers by doing, by construction—in fact the test that 
he, an average child, or abovethe average, is tested by 
is what he manufactures—the child is by nature a manu- 
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facturer; he will need numbers and language to record 
his attainments and to express himself. 

None of these subjects can be omitted ; to propose 
to allow only numbers and language, as some do, is 
wholly unscientific. Nature should have her way; the 
child should have the whole circle. Those that pro- 
pose to go back to the day of few things for the child’s 
curriculum are too late. But this does not mean that 
miscellaneous objects should be before the child ; far 
from it. Here is where pedagogical skill comes in. 


¥ 
English Resolves. 


By J. W. ABerNetuHy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, M. D. 


In tracing the development of the English essay, one 
comes upon a quaint old book called “ Felltham’s ,Re- 
solves.” Owen Felltham, the author, was wont frequently 
to take counsel with himself as to the best means of en- 
riching the results of his daily life, and to write a brief 
essay embodying each cogitation, condensing its sub- 
stance into an appropriate “resolve” at the end, “ that I 
might,” he says, “out of my own school take a lesson 
which should serve me for my whole pilgrimage.” 


A similar method of reviewing and fortifying his ef- 
forts might be useful to the teacher,—a rational exam- 
ination of the purposes of each subject taught, of the 
methods employed, of the disappointments and failures 
that are perpetually rising before him like the ghost in 
the play, and a readjustment of aims and methods 
scrupulously in accordance with his best informed and 
most critical judgment. For example, suppose the 
teacher were frequently to chailenge the sincerity and 
wisdom of his efforts with the subject of English, with 
some such “resolves ” as the following: 


Resolve to respect your native English speech, and 
treat it in a manner that will show your respect. The 
language of Shakespeare and the Bible does not receive 
the honor it deserves from its appointed guardians. The 
disgraceful English in schools and colleges, about which 
we are now hearing so much, is due to indifference 
rather than to ignorance. We regard language as an 
instrument of knowledge, not as an object of knowledge. 
It is merely the dray-cart of all other branches of knowl- 
edge. This attitude is very common and very unworthy 
of any one connected with the work of education. The 
proper use of language is an art, its elegant and efficient 
use a fine-art, the mastery of which, like that of any of 
the higher arts, is a matter of studious and conscientious 
solicitude. 


Resolve never to use vulgarisms and slang expressions 
before a class without an explanation or apology. The 
temptation to employ the expressive and pertinent 
vocabulary of the street is often quite irresistible, and 
its occasional use is necessary ; but the distinction must 
be carefully drawn between the occasional and the habit- 
ual use, the conscious and the unconscious, between the 
language that is under ban and to be avoided, and that 
which is proper and to be treasured in the memory. It 
is a part of the interesting perversity of young human 
nature to acquire the knowlege of this kind of evil more 
easily and naturally than the knowledge of good; and 
it always delights the school-boy to be able to justify 
his questionable usages by quotations from his teacher. 


Resolve to secure correct pronunciation in the school- 
room. Good pronunciation is as essential to speech as 
good manners to society, and yet, even in the best 
school or society, it is seldom found. How many of 
your pupils say hist’ry,’rithmetic, readin’, writin’, ography ? 
How many add an +¢ to final a and w, as in sdear and 
Jawr? How many say wace for ence, at the end of a word, 
id for ed, unt for ené, iss for ess? It is no palliation of 
these offenses that they are heard from persons of emi- 
nent scholarship and in eminent positions. It shows 
simply that such persons were neglected by their 
teachers when young, for wrong habits of pronunciation 
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well rooted in early life will hold fast and spring up here 
and there forever after. To be able always to give the 
proper sound of a in the proper place, is in itself a severe 
test of one’s culture. Make the test with yourself, then 
with your pupils. 

Resolve to teach nothing 1n grammar that you cannot 
justify to your own linguistic conscience. If, perchance, 
that organ be somnolescent, arouse it vigorously to the 
exercise of its proper duties. Unreasoningand mechan- 
ical obedience to the “ Directions for Teachers,” so lib- 
erally supplied by accommodating authors, is the source 
of half the evil and despair of thissubject. It is mechan- 
icalness that kills in all teaching, and is nowhere so 
dangerous asin grammar. It paralyzes the healthful 
energies of the pupil’s eager mind, chills his budding 
thought like an unseasonable frost. We have too long 
taught grammar and rhetoric by the Squeers method at 
Dotheboys Hall ; it is time that we were teaching those 
subjects by the “natural method,” that is, the in- 
ductive method. Give pupils steady and stimultating 
exercises in reading and writing, as the principal and 
not the subordinate work, and the proverbial “ hate” 
for these subjects will be turned to love. 


Resolve that pupils shall not leave you without taste 
and appreciation in literature. Let no week pass without 
making them acquainted with some new book or author. 
Bring them into sympathy with your own literary aspira- 
tions and enthusiasms. The spirit of fellowship beween 
pupils and teacher is worth far more than the spirit of 
methodical obedience. Ifa book has pleased, instructed, 
or inspired you, pour its inspiring influences into the 
minds and hearts of the pupils. There is no force 
known to pedagogics so powerful as the force of a well- 
balanced enthusiasm. Share with pupils the company of 
your favorite authors ; give them the choice passages 
of your favorite book; discuss its characters, its ideals; 
cull its fine sayings and noble sentiments with them, 
and its “jewels five words long” commit to the keeping 
of each one’s memory for future use. In short, teach 
them to recognize and admire the true, the beautiful, 
and the good in books. If you do not, many of your 
pupils will surely leave you preferring “ Snake-eyed 
Bob” to “Ivanhoe.” Remember that taste is simply 
the perception of the beautiful ; be sure that your own 
perception is clear and earnest, and then so guide the 
reading of your pupils that their perceptions may never 
go astray. 


Resolve to protect your pupils from the baneful in- 
fluences of the newspaper. ‘The mighty enginery of the 
daily press is as ruthless as the car of Juggernant in its 
assaults upon the virtue and innocence of youth. The 
school and the newspaper, teacher and journalist, are 
now in competition for possession of the minds and 
souls of young readers. The contest is like that of the 
angels of good and of evil for possession of the spirits 
of the departed, in Orcagna’s famous Pisan painting. 
The danger to the mobile and plastic judgment of young 
people, arising from constant contact with the loose 
morals and low ideals, both of literature and of life, con- 
tained in the average newspaper, cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; and the only place of refuge and hope is the 
school-room, for the family circle is already in the 
hands of the enemy. The reading of papers cannot be 
prevented, but the ideals of pupils can be lifted above 
those of the daily paper by keeping them in contact 
with true literature that is pure and ennobling. Once 
gain possession of the heart and imagination of a pupil, 
and you can do with him whatever you will. 

Resolve to add to these resolutions as many more of 
your own, and to give to all your work the talismanic 
touch of enthusiasm, sincerity, and faith. Teaching is 
a noble profession because of its grand opportunities. 
There are poets, statesmen, and philosophers in your 
classes, waiting upon your will. There are characters 
to be built up into splendid monuments to your name, if 
you will have it so. The most important of human 
destinies are committed to youin trust. You hold the 
potter’s wheel, and there is precious clay at hand; see 
to it that it does not go to waste. 
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A Scotch Educator’s Opinion. 

(Prof. Blackie, the author of ‘* Self Culture,” in the 7xdefendent expresses 
his opinion as to the over-use of books in the school-room.) 

“The first great misconception in this business is 
what I might call the besetting sin of the professional 
educator, to act exactly in the teeth of what the word 
etymologically means, as if education meant putting into 
a man, instead of drawing out. But the human brain is 
not a knowledge-box, to be furnished all round and 
stuffed all through with all sorts of scientific facts, his- 
torical dates, and dogmatic propositions duly stamped 
and labeled like so many articles in a shop. 

“Not so. The human mind is a soil and a garden and 
a growth; and the seed that grows there is planted by 
God Almighty, and not by any mortal man, On this 
principle the wisest of the wise Greeks, the great street 
preacher of reason, Socrates, constantly acted; as an 
educator he aspired to be nothing more than an obstet- 
rical attendant, wisely watching and helping an intel- 
lectual birth, with the creation of which he had nothing 
to do. 

“On this principle, the first business is to watch the 
natural craving of the growing creature, and supply its 
wants with a wise discrimination ; and here it is evident 
that the main thing to do is to bring the organs of the 
creature, the eye and the ear and the hand, into living 
touch with their natural surroundings ; in other words, 
natural history, drawing and music and recitation ought 
to form the foundation of all education according to 
nature and the divine constitution of the universe. 
Young persons ought to be taught to use their eyes in 
the direct observation, and discriminating description 
of what lies before them and about them; a process of 
training not only not performed, but systematically con- 
travened in much of our modern teaching, substituting, 
as it does, dead rules for living facts, and foreign echoes 
for native voices. 

“ The root of all this false method lies in the prominent 
place occupied in our modern training by books. Books 
certainly are a great help in the acquisition of various 
kinds of knowledge, but they are useful only in a second- 
ary way; useful as the stones in the quarry are to the 
architect, or wood to the cabinet-maker ; asa substitute 
tor living formative force, they are in all cases null. No 
man learns dancing, or fencing, or drawing, or singing, 
or painting, by reading books ; but he dances and fences 
and draws, and paints, and sings as a matter of living 
practice in the first place, and only then may care to 
hear about the bookish theory. The substitution of 
books for the living exercise of the faculty, no doubt 
has arisen from the facility which it affords to the 
teacher of doing a great deal of apparent work with the 
least possible trouble ; take the book and learn the rule ; 
and, if you can repeat it accurately, | have no more 
bother.” 

» 


Herbart thought that at the age of about nine or ten 
to twelve or thirteen, boys were better fitted to under- 
stand and appreciate the substance of Homer than at 
any other age. Tales from Shakespeare, not like those 
of Lamb, but told with more spirit, more phrases from 
the original, and especially with quotations of taking 
passages ; Much of Dante if adapted from a standpoint 
like that of Rosetti’s “Shadow of Dante,” and so on 
through much of the most important literature of the 
world, can be intelligently and lastingly impressed on the 
minds of children before the average age of leaving our 
high and even our grammar schools. What is chiefly 
needed here is ¢rve child editions, made not by literary 
men, not even by well-read and successful teach- 
ers or superintendents, but by special teachers of read- 
ing, who would patiently test many children and classes 
with the work by piecemeal, and cut and adapt the 
material till it really and closely fitted the minds and 
hearts of the children. These we shall have as reading 
becomes a specialty in pedagogy, as it ought and is sure 
todo. The danger now is that badly made editions will 
make us sceptical of the true way. Asa rule, the younger 
the age for which such material is adapted, the surer it 
will be reiished by all. —G. Stanley Hail. 
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The School Room. 


Marcu 25.—NumBErS, Peor._e, AND THINGS. 
ApriL 1.—Primary Numser, Ertuics, 

Aprit 8,—LanGuaGE anv Doina, 

Aprit 15.—EarTH AND SELF. 


An Algebra Match. 


By F. E. STRYKER. 


“Matches,” despite their ancient air and reputation, can be 
often utilized and enjoyed even in our modern times, as one of our 
algebra classes proved the other day. The class was divided, as 
fairly as possible, into two parts. 

Four judges, were chosen two having charge of each side. 
These officials were required to walk up and down before the 
line, keep the accounts, and settle all vexed questions. 

Two records were kept, one for accuracy and one for rapidity 
of work. The teacher read the example or problem ; both sides 
copied and worked. The side first fimshing was given a mark 
in the column of rapidity. Then the results were taken by the 
judges, who often found that the quicker workers had made mis- 
takes, and the higher palm of accuracy would fall to the slower 
or losing side. The battle raged furiously, the balance being 
usually even and the contest bringing out the weak points of 
many a little mathematician. The careful supervision of the 
judges prevented any helping or copying and the final account 
was greeted by general and delighted applause. As a review and 
drill, especially in the mechanical work of algebra, the class 
seemed to consider it a great success. 


* 


Illustrations of Relations in Arith- 


metic. 
By A. B. GUILFORD. 


Nothing is more pleasing to a child than to be able to demon- 
strate intelligently to his teacher the fact of an understanding on 
his part of a matter under consideration in the class. 

Not a little is being done in these days in our best schools with 
the representation of relations existing between numbers occur- 
ing in given problems by diagrams. For a long time one of the 
lower grades of my grammar department has been engaged in 
this kind of work and with great success. The children have 
found that relations are best realized when sketches of the objects 
under comparison, or symbols of them are used as an assistance. 
The other day I got a surprise from a ten-year-old boy. The fol- 
lowing example had been assigned and the children had been 
called upon to use squares in the picturing of the work : 

‘Mary is 12 years old ; } of Mary’s age is equal to ,°, of John’s 
age. How old is John?” 

The little fellow had an arrangement of squares that is worthy 
of being reproduced. 
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Maty is 12 years old. 

John is 8} years old. 

The idea of placing a part of one figure against a part of an- 
other and completing the diagram to find its value was original 
with him. I had never seen it used before. He was not a little 
pleased when I informed him that he had given mea new idea. 

The following ten questions were answered by the class with- 
out hesitation with this diagram before them : 
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1. § 
age? 

2. The difference between their ages is what part of John’s 
age? 

3. ay of John’s age is what part of 4 of Mary's age ? 

4. ;', of John’s age is what part of their united ages ? 

5. If } of Mary’s age were equal to ,°, of John’s, would John be 
more or less than 8} years? 

6. Complete a sketch in your mind if } of Mary’s age were 
equal to ;', of John’s. 

7, How old would John be in this case ? 

8. Every seventeenth of John’s age is what part of Mary’s 
age? 

: Express } of Mary’s age in 17ths of John’s. 
10. Express ;', of Mary’s age in 17ths of John’s. 


» 
The Gift of Corn. 


By Miss N, LEwIs. , 


of Mary’s age and how many years will equal John’s 


Once upon a time a magician lived on an island. Two young 
men made their home with him. He did a great many wonder- 
ful things, but what I am going to tell you is the strangest of all. 

One morning he arose early and went out hunting, leaving the 
young men asleep. Passing through a forest he came to a large 
open plain. He was crossing it when a small man with a red 
feather on his head arose suddenly before him. 

The young man gaily asked him where he was going and in- 
vited him to smoke. The magician being willing, they both com- 
menced smoking, when the small man said, “ Pray, where does 
your strength lie?” 

“My strength,” replied the magician, “ is like that of the human 
race, and I am no stronger.” 

“ We must wrestle,” said the man of the red plume; “and if 
you should make me fall, you shall say to me, I have thrown you.” 

Laying down their pipes, Red Plume and the magician com- 
menced wrestling. It was hard to tell which one would conquer. 
Red Plume, although very small, was very active, and the magi- 
cian became tired out in the struggle. At last, however, Red 
Plume was thrown. ; 

‘*T have thrown you,” said the magician and in an instant Red 
Plume had gone out of sight. On looking at the spot where he 
had been thrown, the magician saw a crooked ear of Indian corn 
lying on the ground with the usual red hairy tassel at the top. 

While he was wondering at the strange sight a voice from the 
corn spoke to him. 

“ Now,” said the voice, “take off my coverings when you find 
my body, separate it from the spine upon which it grows, and 
throw the pieces on different parts of the plain; then break the 
spine in small pieces, and plant it beside the woods. After one 
moon come to this place again.” 

Doing as he was bid the magician returned home and told no 
one what he had done. At the end of the moon he went back to 
the same place and was surprised to find the plain covered with 
the long blades of new grown corn, while on the side by the 
wood pumpkin vines were growing finely. 

Delighted with all he saw he kept it secret until symmer was 
over, when he again visited the wrestling groundy He found 
the corn in full ear and the pumpkins of immense size. The 
magician gathered some of each kind to carry to his friends, the 
young men, when a voice said to him: “ Magician, you have 
thrown me. Had you not done so, your life would have been 
ended. Hereafter, my body shall be food for you and all the 
human race. Thus was received the gift of corn. 


“ But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 
Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
. Keep the dark mould soft above it, 
Keep it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away with scoffs and shoutings 
Kahjahgee, the king of ravens. 
Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another ; 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 7 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; - \ 
And in rapture Hiawatha \ 
Cried aloud, “ It is Mondamin ! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !”’ 


—Long fellow, 
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(Geography Approximate.) 
By Miss MARY LAWRENCE, Newark, N. J. 


A Rough Diagram ot the Great Civil War. 





WEST. 
(1862 
Cairo. 
Island No. 1o 
1862 
Ft. Henry 
E 1862 
‘= | Ft. Donelson 
a. 1862 
Shilol 
oS iloh 
~ 1862 
= 
v . 
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Valley Campaign. 
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[In presenting this scheme upon the Blackboard 
the spaces from east to west should be slightly in- 


creased. | 
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Class Discussion. 


We subjoin a statement of some interesting facts which may 
be used as suggesting several subjects for discussion. For in- 
stance: 

1, What is a will? (A will drawn up in strict legal form should 
be read as an example, and discussed, point by point, until the 
reasons for the various peculiarities of phrase and form are pretty 
generally understood. Why is it advisable to have a will drawn 
up in strict legal form? (To secure legatee from legal annoy- 
ances ; to provide against possible contestants ; to give valid title 
to bequeathed real estate, etc.) ; 

2. Why was Matthew Arnold's will so simple ?_ (Character of 
man, domestic relations, etc.) What is known of some of the 
other individuals mentioned ? ‘ 

“ Tennyson's personal estate amounts to more than $250,000, 
Robert Browning, of whose will A. Tennyson and F. T. Palgrave 
were the attesting witnesses, left personalty in England of the 
value of $83,875. Victor Hugo, who, like Tennyson, attained 
the age of 83 years, had a personal estate in his country to the 
amount of $460,630. Dr. Charles MacKay’s property was valued 
at $13,150, and that of Eliza Cook at $25,285. Matthew Arnold's 
estate amounted to $5,205. His will, in his own handwriting, 
was one of the shortest that has ever come under probate. It 
was: “I leave everything of which I die possessed to my wife, 
Frances Lucy.” Browning's will was in his own beautiful hand- 
writing, with the initial letters of all the nouns substantive in 
capitals after the old style. Victor Hugo’s will was not written 
by himself, but dictated, and signed “far moz,” and is, in its 
style, eminently characteristic of the author. The late Lord 
Lytton left $366,350 in personalty, but no great portion of this 
perhaps was eained by Owen Meredith, the poet. 


¥ 
An Inexpensive Device. 
To Illustrate the Principle of the Bottle Imp or 
Cartesian Diver. 
by FRANK O, PAYNE, 


The “ Bottle Imp,” “ Cartesian Di- 
ver,” or “ Balloon and Car,” as it is 
variously called, sells from fifty cents 
to one dollar, and even higher at the 

‘ leading apparatus houses. Here is a 
device which costs nothing and by 
means of it four great principles of 
nature may be illustrated in so simple 
a manner that a child ot the second- 
year grade can grasp them. 

Procure a common flask bettle, be- 
ing sure to secure one which has flat 
faces, A. Nearly fill it with water 
leaving a space, D, in the neck, full of 
air. Take a slender homcopathic 
phial, B. Fill it with enough water so 
that when inverted in water, it will 
just float at the surface but almost 
sink. 

Insert the phial in the flask and cork the flask tightly with 
cork E. Now take the flask between the fingers and placing the 
thumbs on the flat surface, A, press firmly. The phial will descend 
to the bottom of the flask. Remove the pressure and the phial 
will rise. This may be tried repeatedly with the same -esults. 

Reasons.—W hen the pressure is applied to A, the glass, which 
is elastic, yields to the pressure and the water is compelled to 
rise in the neck, D, This compresses the air in D and causes it 
to become condensed ; since condensed air exerts more pressure 
than it does under ordinary circumstances, this extra pressure is 
exerted upon the water surface under D. 

Now fluids transmit pressure in all directions, hence this 
pressure is felt inside the phial and the water in it rises, compres- 
sing the air in the space C of the phial. The air in C being con- 
densed and more water being in the phial, its specific gravity is 
increased and it sinks, 

On removal of the pressure, the air at D and C springs back to 
its former density, and the phial becoming lighter again is en- 
abled to rise to the surface. Thus may be proved: tst., that 
glass is elastic; 2nd., that air is compressible ; 3rd., that when air 
confined is subjected to pressure, it decreases in volume and 
exerts a corresponding increased pressure ; 4th., that water trans- 
mits pressure equally in all directions. 

Instead of pinching the flask, the same phenomena will be ob- 
served if the flask be set in warm water and cold water alter- 
nately, thus illustrating the expansive force of heat. 

Care should be taken to have only enough air in phial (c) to 
raise it to the surface. If too much air is in c, it will take hard 
pressure to produce the desired effect. 
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Our children called it “ McGinty in the Bottom of the Sea,” and 
next day there were a dozen flasks in use, and a dozen children 
were experimenting on the phenomena of pressure of liquids and 


gases. 
ts 
Minerals. VIII. 


GyPsSUM,—ITS LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
By MINER H. PADDOCK. 

While their physical properties are most obvious, and while 
many minerals can be determined by these alone, sometimes a 
single chemical property will be equal in value to all others. | 

It is well to regard minerals as the product of the great chemi- 
cal laboratory of nature. The apparatus will depend upon the 
extent to which the teacher concludes to cerry the work, For 
ordinary use the sorts mentioned below will be found sufficient. 

* * * * * * * 

To-day we are prepared to continue the study of gypsum in its 
chemical properties. What is our first experiment? ‘* Solubil- 
ity.” Yes, we may try its solubility in various liquids called 
acids and even in water. How many have tested at home the 
solubility of gypsum? I see all hands are raised. How did you 
make the test? “I put hydrochloric acid on it, and there was 
no result.” “It soaked in.” “It did not effervesce.”” In a 
simple attempt such as you made you could not see if it dis- 
solved. Still it is possible that it dissolves to some extent 
quietly. I will ask Frank and Fred using the apparatus on the 
table to make a careful investigation and report at some future 
time to the class, and James, Laura, and Emma may similarly 
investigate whether the mineral is soluble at all in water. Others 
may do the same at home who wish. Let us see how well you 
can determine these questions. 

* * * * * a * 

We have next the hydrate test. How many have performed 
this test successfully ? All hands are raised again. Very well, 
what did you find it to be? “A hydrate.” Lulu may come for- 
ward and reproduce her experiment with the closed tube, and 
David with the open tube. 

Are you ready ? 

Lulu: “I first examine carefully this small bit of alabaster. | 
see that it is quite translucent, and silky in appearance. I place it 
in the bottom of this test-tube. Both are dry. I now heat the 
gypsum over the flame of this bunsen burner, wiping off the 
moisture that at first settles on the outside of the tube. Now | 
see moisture settling in the upper part of the tube, and now the 
steam drives out of the tube freely. The water formed a part 
of the mineral and we call it therefore a hydrate.” A pupil says, 
“T was heating my gypsum over a lamp-chimney and the water 
ran down into the lower part of the tube and broke it.” Yes, 
accidents may happen; you held the tube too straight up and 
down. Whatare your results, David? ‘“ Just the same, only the 
air comes through the tube so fast it carries the water all away.” 
Very well, what shall we do next ? ‘“ Examine the mineral.” What 
do you find? ‘It has whitened.” “It has grown opaque.” 
“Mine crumbled very easily after I took it out of the tube.” Can 
anyone suggest any question? ‘I would like to ask whether 
you can put the water back into the mineral?” A proper ques- 
tion. Has any one tried it? ‘I put some water on mine and I 
thought it dissolved some.” We will try the experiment. I put 
these two bits from the tubes together, and | add to it these bits 
which some of you have brought to class. I put them in this 
little glass dish and you see how readily they crush with my 
knife-blade. Now, they are quite ground up. I place a little 
water on and stir. You all see as I pass it about what happens. 
A rather thin white paste is formed. But, see, as I have been 
showing you, it does not stir as easily. It seems to be growing 
harder again. Before it has hardened too much I place some of 
it on this nickel five-cent piece. Now you can guess, I presume, 
what this is we have made, for you have seen a similar experi- 
ment at some time. “It is plaster of paris and you are taking an 
impression of the nickel.” Yes, after a little I shall pry the 
plaster off from the metal and you will see a perfect cast of the 
coin. Now you have an idea how plaster of paris is obtained, 
and you see how water can form apart of a dry mineral, and 
again can moisten a substance and then uniting with it molecule 
by molecule form a dry substance. That is to say, water is not 
necessarily always wet and a fluid. 

We come now to the use of the blowpipe. Some of you have 
blowpipes and have used them. James may come forward and 
show us what he has done, and Edith may make the test on 
charcoal. 

James: “I take a bit of the gypsum in the foreeps and direct 
the flame of the burner upon it with the blowpipe.” A pupil 
says, “Should he not examine it first?” James: “I do not need 
to; I know how it looks, and beside it is easy enough to see 
afterward what change has been made.” 

Still it is well to have a habit of scrutinizing your piece care- 
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fully before you make your test, even with amicroscope. Doany 
of you notice anything as James directs the flame on the gypsum ? 
“It colors the flame yellow.” ‘“ Reddish.” James: “ My piece 
has now become an opaque white, and evidently has been fused 
in the flame. It crumbles easily too.” 

Edith: ‘I seem to have about the same results on charcoal.” 
Yes, somewhat the same, though in the reducing flame it becomes 
a sulphide. This, however, is a branch of chemistry which we 
will take up later, as also the reaction with soda. 

You have now completed your own original research on your 
mineral in physical and chemical properties and will make a con- 
densed statement of gypsum in your note-books. 

We will now see what you have learned from other sources, 
Under B, what is our first question ? ‘ Composition,” What have 
we ascertained to be the composition of gypsum? “It is a 
hydrous calcium sulphate.” Where did you learn that? “ Froim 
the large mineralogy.” ‘“ From a chemistry.” ‘‘ From the en- 
cyclopedia.” What is its formula ? 

“Ca SO,+2H, 0.” ' 

With regard to varieties, what varieties are there? “Satin 
spar,” “alabaster,” ‘ selenite,” ‘‘ fibrous,” “ earthy.” Some of 
you have some of these already. I pass about these varieties 
which I have on the table, for you to examine and note down 
their different appearances. 

* * * * * * * 


We have next the characteristic tests for gypsum. You have 
been examining its many properties. There are always one or 
two which are juite decisive. Observing a piece of gypsum what 
would be the first evidence that would lead you to think it gyp- 
sum? “Its looks;” yes, by looks I suppose you mean its luster, 
apparent texture, etc. These will be a first suggestion, but 
looking carefully over all the properties which you have found to 
pertain to gypsum you will find its hardness, its sectile tenacity, 
together with its difficult solubility, not effervescing, and its action 
with the blowpipe quite decisive. To determine that an unknown 
piece is gypsum, these will be sufficient. 

Uses.—As plaster of paris, fertilizer, kalsomine, artificial marble, 
in glazing porcelains. 

Other points of interest—Found in extensive beds, with strati- 
fied rocks; found near limestone beds; produced by decomposi- 
tion of pyrite against lime; deposited on evaporation of sea water 
in which it is dissolved. 

* * ” * * * * * 

Now I would like each one to prepare as a language exercise a 
carefully written essay on gypsum and also an abridged state- 
ment for your note-books. 

A pupil's mode! condensed statement of halite : 

Halite (common salt). 

H. 2.5 G. 2.1 

Composition, sodium chloride ; locality, Wieliczka, Poland. 

A. Original Research. 

1. Hardness, 2.5 

2. Cleavage, cubical, perfect. 

3. Fracture, when it has any, conchoidal. 

4. Tenacity, brittle. 

5. Color, white, colorless. 

6. Streak, white. 

7. Luster, vitreous. 

8. Diaphaneity, opaque, transparent. 

9. Touch, smooth, sometimes looks smeared from handling. 

10. Crystads, in cubes. 

11. No magnetic or electric praperties. 

12, Weight, rather light; specific gravity from 2.1 to 2.25. 

13. Soludbzlity, dissolves in water and in acids. 

14. In closed tube, decrepitates, fuses. 

15. In open /ube, the same. 

16, Before the blowpipe colors flame yellow, fuses, decrepi- 


17. On charcoal, the same. 
B. Derived Information. 

1. Classification, binary compound. 

2, Sodium chloride, Na Cl. 

3. Varéetées, common salt, rock salt. 

4. Characteristic tests, brittleness, taste, solubility, cleavage. 

5. Uses, as food, antiseptic, as source of muriatic or hydro- 
chloric acid. 

6. Value, how extracted ; hydrochloric acid is obtained by put- 
ting sulphuric acid on salt. 

7. Found in mines and in saline springs in various parts of the 
world. For instance, in Poland, in Spain, in New York state, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and Canada. 


A pompous man called on a lawyer who was busily engaged, 
and interrupted him saying : 

**T called to see you—’ 

“ Take a chair, sir,” replied the lawyer. “I shall be at liberty 
presently.” 

“But | am the Honorable Thomas Smith, of Lancaster.” 

“O, indeed! Then take two chairs.” 
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Supplementary. 


A Dialogue. 


FOR THREE Boys AND A GIRL, 
(Suggested by a well known conundrum.) 
{ Charley. 
| Dick. 
| The Dude ;—A tall slender boy with long coat, paper collar, 
CHARACTERS: 4 high hat, eye-glasses, cane, umbrella, and 
| candy cigar. 
| The Teacher :—Dressed for walking ; carries fan, book and 
parasol, 

Charley : - (Standing with Dick at one side of the platform 
and pointing toward the dude, who ts sauntering aimlessly up 
one of the long aisles of the school-room.) Say, Dick, there's 
that English dude your cousin brought home with him. 

Dick :—Poo-oor fellow. We all call him Dundreary behind 
his back. 

Charley :—Are all Englishmen like him, | wonder ? 

Dick :—1 should think not! My father’s an Englishman, and so 
was King Alfred, and so was Captain John Smith. 

Charley :—Do you know this fellow well enough to speak to 
him ? 

Dick :—No, and | don’t want to, 

Charley :—I\'d like to give him a conundrum. Do you dare 
me to? 

Dick :—Go ahead! Let's see if he can talk American. 

Charley :—( To the dude who has reached the platform and ts 
mounting tt.) <sood morning. Dundreary! Don’t you want to 
guess a riddle ? 

Dude :—(Cocking his eye-glass at the boys, and drawling his 
words in a high, invalid key.) WHaven't you made a slight 
mistake? Aw is this some maw of you(r) Amewican mannas? | 
can’t quite get used tothem, you know, (very r must be studi- 
ously omitted or turned to w or ah.) 

Charley :—(Imitating dude’s drawl.) Yes. We're not like 
you English fellows, you know, but we’re good enough in our 
way, you know. All we want is for you to guess our riddle, you 
know. 

Dude:-- (Feebly.) Widdles ah twoublesome things, you know. 
I can’t bea(r) them, you know. Especially you(r) Amewican wid- 
dles, you know, 

Charley : -Well, you know, this is a wegular Yankee widdle, 
you know. (Lick giggles.) And if you guess this one, you know, 
we won’t ask you any more, you know. 

Dude :-—Fi(r)e away, then. One might as well aie of one 
Amewican custom as another, you know. 

Charley :—Yes, and the sooner the better, youknow. So here’s 
the widdle: Why don't we want any English dudes in America ? 

Dude :—( Looking feeblv indignant, elevating his nose another 
degree and turning away.) \think you Amewicans ah vewy 
wude! (Zhe boys clap thetr hands to their knees, convulsed with 
stlent laughter and follow him with their eyes as he descends the 
side of the platform opposite to that of his approach.) 

Dick :—Say, Charley, if he Aad to have the check rein, on that 
tight, he’d think it a-w-ful cwuel! 

Charley :—(Calling after the retreating dude, who slowly paces 
down the aisle, seeming to see nothing but vacancy.) You didn’t 
guess the widdle. Don’t you want to know? It’s because the 
Yankee doodle-do! (Zhe boys again clap their hands to thetr 
knees, and this time laugh aloud. Then they put their fingers 
in their mouths and send a loud whistle after the dude.) 

Dick :—Say, Charley, what was that fellow born for ? 

Charley :—That’s a harder riddle than | gave him! 

(Enters the teacher, a tall girl. The boys suddenly assume a 





grave and respectful demeanor,and tip their hats to her.) 


Boys :—Good morning, Miss Brown ! 

Teacher :—( Very Gravely.) Good morning, boys, | see you 
are having a good time. 

Charley :—(Exchanging a_ sheepish glance with Dick) 
Yes’m. We asked that fellow a riddle and he couldn’t answer it, 
and now Dick has one on me. He wants to know what Dun- 
dreary was born for. 

Teacher :—Are you quite sure you know what you were born 
for yourself, Dick ? 

Dick:—No'm. But then Charley and | can work. There’s no 
work in a dude! 

Teacher ,—A useful piece of work you have just been doing ! 
(The boys hang their heads.) Did the young man molest you? 

Bays :--No, ma’am. 

Teacher :—Then it is very likely that he has a better motto to 
live by than you have, Probably his motto is, “ Live and let live.” 

Charley :—\ know we had no right to tease him, but it gets a 
fellow wild to see anything human dress up like a doll and walk 
like a poker ! 

Teacher :—No doubt the dude, as you call him, is a somewhat 
different human creature from yourself, but suppose the dog 
should say to the horse, “I don’t see why you never wag your 
tail and shake your body as | do. You have no right to live.” 
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Dick :—1 think a horse has as much right to live as a dog. 

Charley :—Here’s the dude again. Let’s be friends with him 

Teacher :—You have no right to speak to him if you are not 
acquainted. 

Charley :— Oh, we're introduced now, and I must apologize for 
my wudeness. (Links his arm energetically in that of the dude, 
who starts back from him superciliously and vainly endeavors 
to disengage himself.) 

Dude :—(Languidly flourishing his cane.) If it we(r)e n’t for 
the lady, you know—(‘westing back towards Miss Brown and 
attempting a dude's bow, which is badly hindered by Charley's 
tight grip) 

Charley :—( Moving away with the dude in the direction of 
the latter's first appearance.) Say, Dundeary, I didn’t mean any 
harm, you know, but how does it /ee/ to be a dude, any way ? 

(Dick looks doubtfully at Miss Brown, who wears avery grave 
face, and the two tollow from the platform.) 


¥ 


The Poet’s History of America. 
By CLARA E, COOPER, Ashland, Mass. 


This dia!ogue is for 13 persons. Ina mixed school the smaller children 
could learn the short verses. Or it may be given by 8 persons, one pupil re- 
citing all the connecting verses. ‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrims” may be found 
in Monroe’s Fourth Reader; ‘‘ The Landing of Columbus” and ‘‘ Barbara 
Fritchie,” in the Fifth, and ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” in the Sixth. ‘‘Independ- 
ence Bell” isin Franklin’s Fifth reader and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” in Bryant's 
Poems. 


First voice. 
Come lay for a while your work aside 
And listen, great and small, 
To the history the poets give 
Of this country dear to us all; 
Of America the land of the free 
The home of the brave and of liberty 
With its rugged mountains and plains without bound, 
The fairest land in the world to be found. 


RECITATION: “ The Landing of Columbus.” 


Second voice. 
Suppose two centuries passed away 
And Jamestown built on Virginia’s soil, 
Indian raids and harvests small, 
Scant reward for incessant toil ; 
Behold in a region further north, 
A band of exiles stepping forth 
And on New England’s rocky ground 
Erecting their cities, now world renowned. 


RECITATION: ‘Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
SONG: “New England’s Hills.” 


Third voice. 
See thirteen colonies quickly form 
And the Indian power fast decrease, 
The rulers appointed by England’s king, 
From petty tyrannies never cease ; 
Laws unjust, like the Stamp Act, passed, 
The tea into Boston harbor cast, 
The war for Independence begun, 
And the opening battle at Lexington. 


RECITATIONS: ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,” “‘ Independence Bell.” 


Fourth voice. 


And now behold the thirteen states, 

Joined in one as a nation free, 
Acknowledged by European powers, 

E’en by England, queen of the sea ; 

But jealous of our growing fame, 

Again with her armies England came, 
To be driven back to her home once more, 
Beaten as badly as before. 

Now list’ to the song a poet wrote, 
While prisoner held on a British boat. 


SONG: “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Fifth voice. 
See the Barbary pirates brought to terms 
And the war with Mexico over and done, 
Gold in California found, 
And many new states to the Union won; 
And then, alas! see the states secede, 
Hear the cry of the slaves who for freedom plead, 
And opposing armies of gray and blue 
Fight for a cause each holds as true. 
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RECITATIONS: “ Barbara Fritchie,” “The New Year Vision.” 


“ Abraham Lincoln.” 
Sixth votce. 
Soon followed days of prosperousness, 
When Peace and Plenty our land did bless ; 
The giant Steam with its rapid motion 
Connected the East and the Western ocean; 
The electric cable the waves below 
Makes us friends with the land that was once our foe. 
United in brotherhood see us stand, 
And claim first rank for our native land. 


SONG: ‘ America.” 
The New Year's Vision. 


N. B.—President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Jan. 1, 1863. 


The Master called for His angels, 
Justice and Peace and Love, 
And sent them on a mission, 
From their bright home above ; 
He told them how his servant, 
In this our native land, 
Had freed the humble negroes’ 
From Slavery’s iron band. 
“ To-night is the eve of New Year, 
Fly down, my angels, with speed, 
And bear to him, precious new year gift, 
The prayers of the slaves he has freed. 
Lowly they bowed before Him, 
And spreading their wings for flight 
Sped down to our glorious capital 
Through the starry winter night. 
The solemn hush of midnight 
Lay on the city street, 
The snow covered housetop and pavement, 
Like a beautiful winding sheet ; 
And suddenly through the stillness 
The bells, both far and near, 
Proclaim, with a joyous clamor, 
The birth of a glad new year. 


Undisturbed by the ringing, 
The Head of our nation slept, 
And round about his pillow 
The Angels their sweet watch kept. 
And first the Angel of Justice 
Her hand on his forehead laid, 
And he seemed to be far away from there, 
Beneath a palmetto’s shade. 
A low hut stood before him, 
And, through the open door, 
He could see the form of an aged man, 
Kneeling upon the floor : 
His face was dark and somber, 
(Not made so by winds and rains) 


And the hands that were lifted to Heaven, in prayer, 


Were bound together with chains. 


Justice drew back from the bedside, 
And fair Peace took her place, 
A light of ineffable sweetness, 
Shining upon her face ; 
A change came over the vision, 
A white man entered the door, 
He tore the chains from the poor slave’s hands, 
Ard flung them upon the floor! 


Peace with her mission ended, 
Upward floated like a dove, 

And in her place stood, sweetest of all, 
The Angel of Love. 

“ Brother,” the white man seemed to say, 

“Rise up,and follow me. 

The prayer you have offered so long in vain 
Is answered at last, you are free / 

Oh, the look of joy on that sable face 
As he raised his form, long bent, 

And cried aloud, ‘“* He has made us free ! 
God bless our President!” 


With a start the sleeper awakened, 
Negro and hut were gone ; 

And by the light of the shaded lamp 
He saw that he was alone ; 

Yet the new year bells that were ringing 
O’er our land from sea to sea, 

Seemed to repeat with each clamorous stroke, 
“ Thank God that the slaves are free!” 
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Correspondence. 
My Mistake, 


My school-room had that day sixty pupils in it ; there was really room for 
only forty. It had been growing cold and there was a hot fire in the stove. 
No window could give us a breath of fresh air because a piercing wind was 
so ready to enter. My head ached and I was very irritable ; I longed for the 
clock-hand to point to four. 

As I sat in my chair a piece of pencil struck with force against the black- 
board which was behind me; it struck with vicious force, too. I look 
quickly over the school-room and caught the eyes of William Gates; they 
looked furtively and I thought guiltily at me. The whole school was aroused ; 
all had heard the sound ; every eye was fixed on me. I was looking at William 
Gates ; he could not endure my eye, and bent down over his book. 

The school awaited my action ; | felt I must act and act like one who was 
not to be trifled with. I took out my watch, and said, ‘* The boy who threw 
that has one minute to come here and pick it up.” 

I looked over the school-room and fixed my eye on William ; he and sev- 
eral others were busy at their books, apparently. The minute passed and no 
one had come forward. 

‘* A guilty boy is always a coward ; the one that threw that pencil is afraid 
to come.” 

‘‘Now,” I thought, ‘‘is it not best to leave this where it is? I am not certain 
it was William. If I ask him he will say, no.” But I thought I must make 
an example or other boys would try the same trick. 

‘*T know the boy ; he will regret that.” 

Then the lessons went on; meanwhile, I kept my eyes on the bigger boys ; 
especially did I watch William. Finally, the last exercise had been reached— 
it was the singing of a single stanza. As the pupils rose to go out, I said, 
‘*] think the one who threw that pencil had better stay after school.” 

But all went out ; some returned on ostensible errands, but I knew they 
came back to see who had followed my advice. I went to the door and there 
was William ; he was waiting, I thought, and debating whether he should 
come in and see me. Noticing me he hurried out. I felt he was the guilty 
one, 

On the following day, after the opening of school I called William forward. 
He was a large, heavy boy, and I thought had a defiant look on his face. 

‘*IT am going to punish you for throwing that pencil at me.” 

I looked over the school; the boy in the seat back of William was so 
studious at this moment that I was attracted: it set meto thinking. But I dis- 
missed the suspicion that he had anything to do with the matter. He wasa 
quiet, handsome boy, and the son of the minister. No, I could not suspect 
him. 

I administered punishment by slapping his hand with a ruler, informing 
him that I did not aim to hurt him butto dishonor him. I felt sad over this 
event: It had put a space between William and me that I did not want to 
exist; he was one of my big boys and I wanted his confidence and sug- 
gestions. He said nothing to me now mornings or noontimes or evenings. 
If | remarked that I would like some aid from the larger boys in any matter 
(as I often did) a few would stay, but William was not among them. I felt 
he had a grudge against me. 

The term closed andI went home. There were closing exercises, but Wil- 
liam took no part ; he left school a week in advance to get rid of any partici- 
pation in them. I felt, somehow, that the punishment I had inflicted was 
the end to my good influence in that school ; but I could not see why it 
should be. There always had been punishments, and I was said to have 
punished least of all. So that I went away certain I had not acted wisely. 
1 think it was eight years after this before | met any of those pupils 
again. When I arrived at Wilburn I was greeted warmly by a fine looking 
young fellow who was on the depot platform. 

‘*You don’t remember me ! Why, I was your pupil in L——.” Now the old 
portrait rose up in memory. It was the minister’s son. ‘‘Why,John Perry, I am 
amazed. You are as big as I am,—if not bigger. And what are you doing 
here ?” 

‘I amat your old trade—teaching ; I graduated at the C—— normal school 
and have been here one year.” 

Then followed inquiry upon inquiry. Suddenly he stopped: ‘I must 
tell you something, you don’t suspect ; | was the boy that threw that pencil.” 
He held his head down, and seemed to feel greatly pained. ‘And the 
worst of it was I let William Gates take the blame. But, I was a coward 
then, and am now; that is my weak spot. You see, Will happened to hold 
his pencil on his slate ; I struck the short end of the lever, A; 


’ 





boys often do this with sticks. I did it as an experiment and to my horror it 
flew over the heads of all in front and struck the blackboard. I was so horror- 
stricken that I did not dare to speak then; I waited. Then you punished 
Will and I felt it was of no use; then I gave him my skates as a compensation.” 

‘** But Will never bore me any good will after that; why did he feel so 
unkind ?” 

‘‘He thought you should have looked around, I guess. 
asked me at any time I would have told the truth. 
some one ?” 

Further talk let me know where William was; he was an engineer and 
engaged in survey of Western lands for the government. I got his address 
and wrote him an ample apology His reply exhibits a trait of character 
that is seen in boys and nowhere else I believe : 

‘“* 1 didn’t mind the licking so much, but I didn’t see how you could think I 
had thrown the pencil. You didn’t know it, but I almost worshipped you in 
those days ; but I wouldn’t ‘tell on” anybody ; and having shouldered the 
responsibility I determined to bear it. I do think, however, that in some 
cases it might be the ruin of a boy to punish him when innocent. But I was 
a good deal like that Spartan boy that you told us of, that let a young fox he 
had stolen and concealed under his shirt tear out his vitals rather than speak 
and let his guilt be known.” 

_I shall never, possibly see William Gates, and though I know he feels 
kindly towards me, I feel like tendering him here an ample apology. But 
I felt the attitude of the rest of the pupils ; they did not know the facts; they 
did know that William was particularly fond of me and would not and 
could not have done that mean act, and so they withdrew their regard from 
me. *# 


Now if you had 
Why did you not ask 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

The ‘* fad” war has became ferocious. Several of the daily papers seem 
banded together and determined, for occult reasons, to reduce the curriculum 
to the “three r’s.” The worst of it is that thereis a good deal of justice in 
theirattacks. The Chicago city system is an unwieldy thing, overloaded with 
Special teachers and special bureaus. 
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The champion of the “‘ anti-faddists,” is A. S. Trude, successful criminal 
lawyer, and member of the board of education. He is a good average type 
of the criminal lawyer. His bullying, swaggering manner is emphasized 
when he tries to hide it in affected refinement of oratory. From his lips 
issue false syntax and slang, ingeniously mixed with soaring rhetoric. When 
he touches upon education his discourse becomes gibberish. 

Last Saturday night a public meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Trade and Labor Assembly. Col. Parker and A. S. Trude had been invited 
to address the meeting on the so-called ‘‘ fads.” Trude proved himself ut- 
terly unable to cope with the question he essayed to lead. It was almost an 
insult to Col. Parker to ask him to confront such a person on the platform. 
The Colonel carried the house by storm. 

To complete Mr. Trude’s discomfiture, Mr. Thomas Morgan, a noted labor 
leader, read three letters from three of the heads of labor in America, all de- 
claring for the ‘‘ fads" in the most emphatic terms. Next day, the 7rzbune 
was rancorous in its surprise and chagrin. 

Trude is personally insulting in his opposition to Miss Burt, who champions 
the special studies. His allegations, by the way, have nothing to do with 
the special study question. 

The people were warned by one of the speakers at the recent meeting, Mr. 
Lloyd, that the combined newspaper opposition to the ‘* special studies,” had 
a far deeper source and significance than was apparent. As for Trude, few 
beside himself and the editor of the 77#éune know just what axe he is grind- 
ing. He had the effrontery to make a dash for the mayoralty, but immedi- 
ately found he had no chance. 

It is reported that after the meeting at which Colonel Parker spoke, a re- 
porter of one of the leagued newspapers approached him and said that now 
they would cork him up, once for all, All the newspaper reports of the meet- 
ing made it colorless. The /zfer-Ocean preserves an open position. Its edi- 
torials have lately opposed the course of the newspaper league and have fav- 
ored all possible scope in the curriculum, 

Next Wednesday night the city board of education will have a very lively 
meeting. A CHICAGO TEACHER, 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Will you favor a subscriber 
with @ fried recipe for making papier-mache ? I am very anxious to use it 
in place of putty for relief-maps. SUBSCRIBER. 

We published a recipe some time ago. Can any of our read- 
ers furnish a better one? 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Can or cannot the president 
hold office for three terms in succession? In either case why ? Please 
answer through your paper. JENNIE BALDWIN. 

There is no law against indefinite self-succession in the presi- 
dency except that of popular feeling. Washington served but 
two terms and there exists a sense that no one should be hon- 
ored more than he. This feeling may at any time give way to 
some national need and the same presideat be re-elected to a 
third term. 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Will you please answer the 
following questions through the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

(1) Is the form of the rainbow a proof of the retundity of the earth ? 

(2) Why do fixed stars twinkle, while planets do not ? 

(3) What author would you recommend in ‘‘ American History Stories,” 
to be held to the grades of the 3d. and 4th. years ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


1. The curvature of the rainbow has nothing to do with that 
of the earth, but is governed by the laws of refraction. 

2. Fixed stars do not twinkle any more than planets. 

3. Mara L., Pratt. 


Teachers’ Columbian Hall. 


(Teachers’ Headquarters at the World’s Fair.) 


Near entrance.—5oo feet from the best entrance, Woodlawn 
avenue, 

, Convenient to city —Two blocks from elevated station, 5 cents 
are. 

The best guests —soo of the leading superintendents, high 
school principals, and teachers have already engaged rooms here. 

The cheapest by half.—Other first class brick hotels in this, the 
best part of the city, are charging double our prices, Our prices 
are 75 cents to go cents per day. 

Management well-known.—The manager, Orville Brewer, is 
well-known to all teachers. 

No danger from fire.—A frame hotel in suburb, near Chicago, 
put up for the World’s fair, recently took fire and burned in 20 
minutes. All large frame hotels are in like danger. Columbian 
Hall is brick. 

The only hotel for teachers in walking distance of the fair. 
Hence visitors not at the mercy of railroads and street car lines 
which are already over crowded and always subject to strikes and 
blockades, Write now for rooms. Teachers’ Columbian Hall 
Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Sojourn in the South and a Pilgrimage to the Far West 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On March 28th the last personally-conducted tour to Florida will leave New 
York and Philadelphia. ‘Tourists have the option of eee, on ~~ regular 
train prior to May 31st, 1893. $50 from New York, $48 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points, cover, in addition to round-trip transpor- 
tation, all necessary expenses en route going. 

On March agth the last California tour leaves the East for the most wonder- 
ful and delightful trip it is possible to make in this country. 

A Tourist Agent and Chaperon accompany each party and everything p 
sible is done for the comfort and entertainment of the tourists. All information 
regarding rates, routes, etc., may be obtained on application to the Tourist 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
849 Broadway, New York, 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn, or Ticket Agents of the 
company. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“ An Inexpensive Device ’’ is the first of a series of articles on 
Home-made Apparatus from the pen of Mr, Frank O, Payne. Mr. 
Payne’s paper larynx attracted a good deal of attention. This 
writer has developed a special ingenuity in the art of illustrating 
by simple contrivances, many of which the pupils can make for 
themselves. His articles will be found very suggestive and 
helpful. 








Our old neighbor and contemporary, 7e Teacher, has changed 
its name to The New Education, and thus enters on a new stage 
of its history. We trust it will prosper. It is an excellent 
journal, thoroughly imbued with the spirit its new name is chosen 
to express. Dr. Hailmann, of La Porte, Indiana, has assumed 
editorial charge. Dr. Hailmann’s work as superintendent of the 
La Porte schools cannot be too well known, Here, to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in the United States, are the kinder- 
garten and the schools above it related in principle and practice. 





The superintendents’ meeting developed, among other things, 
a general interest in the adoption of a national emblem to be im- 
mortalized in our arts and associated in our future history with 
the name Columbia. The favored candidate for this honor ap- 
peared to be the corn, which. it was urged, is grown in all parts 
of the country and is already associated to no mean degree with 
our earliest knowledge of the New World, and with the progress 
of civilization in possessing it. Teachers rule the world. If 
teachers interest themselves in this poetic and patriotic thought, 
the corn will soon be the unit of design most in fashion, from 
architecture down to dress fabrics. 





The school-boy vitupertation that characterizes the anti-fad war 
in Chicago is worthy of the cause. Evidently certain of the jour- 
nalists of Chicago are not the sort of beings that “ fear to tread.” 
A subject to which the greatest minds have given the best study of 
their lives is easily disposed of by these reckless ones. The 
trouble is, we cannot have prudent journalism until we have better 
schools and it is uphill work improving the schools while we have 
rash journalism. But the teachers who have this cause in hand 
are people of quiet grit and faithful devotion, They are not alone 
the prominent, who are receiving the mob-like abuse that marks 
the thick of the fray, but the legion of earnest ones, who in the 
most favored class-rooms of our land are trying to impart real 
knowledge, by sane methods, and_to turn it to good ethical ac- 
count. They will win in the end. We print this week a signifi- 
cant letter from one of these. 





An intereresting case has lately been decided in a Pennsylvania 
town. A parishioner of the Catholic church six years ago refused 
to send his son to the local parochial school and, in accordance 
with the decrees of the church, as then interpreted, was denied 
the privileges of his pen and participation inthe sacraments. The 
case was some time ago appealed to Monsignor Satolli and his 
decision restored the man’s place in the church. The boy is still 
attending the public school as before. This is the first time in 
this country that the papal delegate has given practical effect to 
his avowed recognition of the right of a Catholic parent to send 
his children to such schools as he may choose. 





THE SCHOOL JOURAL, of New York, has recently built and is 
now occupying its own building, a handsome six-story structure, 
with offices tastefully; fitted up with every convenience. The 
issue for March 4 illustrates and describes it fully. Founded in 
1870, THE JOURNAL has earnestly suppcrted the struggle for 
better teaching in all its forms. Normal training for teachers 
and scientific class-room methods were urged and pleaded for 
when their friends were few. Now that the leading newspapers 
and magazines are giving special attention to education, and 
cities like New York and Chicago are appropriating $6,000,000 a 
year for school purposes, such work as that of THE JOURNAL, in 
its efforts to uplift the rank and file of teachers themselves should 
be recognized as a foundation work and encouraged by every 
thinking person.—Lynn, Mass., Daily Evening Item. 
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Editorial Correspondence. V. 


Leaving Tampa on the “Flying Cracker,” a well-equipped 
train on the Florida Central railroad, Ocala, the capital of Marion 
county, was reached at noon. This city has a population of about 
6000, and is a brisk, stirring point ; it aims to be tne future capital 
of Florida, and it would not be strange if it achieved this honor. 
The land is well fitted for agricultural purposes: much cotton has 
been raised here in past years. 

I remember my first visit here seven years ago, and the poor 
building assigned for school purposes, and the discouragement of 
Principal Yancey and his assistants. But the clouds have been 
clearing away. A fine new building has been erected ; the 75 or 80 
pupils, then attending here, have become 450. Principal Streator 
has ten assisting teachers. There is a need of two primary school 
buildings and it is probable they will be erected. 1 met the teach- 
ers here in conference and found them earnestly in search of 
more light in education, as they are apparently all over Florida. 
Prof. Streator has met with serious loss in the death of his ex- 
cellent wife who was in charge of one of the departments. I re- 
call the beautiful flag-drill which she directed last year. The 
Ocala schools have a good reputation in the state. 

The colored school here numbers about 375; the principal is 
Mr. S. A. D. McClellan, a graduate of Fisk university; he has 
five assisting teachers ; the women are graduates of the Atlanta 
or Tallahassee normal schools. Wherever I have found the At- 
lanta graduates I have found good teachers. 

County Superintendent Payne has been at the head of the 
schools of Marion county for twelve years; he has an immense 
territory to oversee ; it stretches from the St. John’s river almost 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from east to west a distance of 54 miles; 
from north to south 36 miles. There are 85 white and 55 colored 
teachers ; the children number 6000; of these, 2800 are white and 
3200 black. 

While the summer school held here in ’92 did not prove a 
success, another one is to be held and the outlook is excellent; 
letters from teachers asking for information are coming in. These 
summer schools fill a great want; those who cannot attend a 
state normal school may be gathered for four or even eight weeks 
in the “* Summer Normal.” In the best ones a course of study is 
taken up and pursued for three years. In all of these there is 
more or less prominence given to pedagogy. 

The rapid spread of study upon what a professor in a cele- 
brated university declared only a few years ago, was unknown 
to the scientific world is quite remarkable. In the post-graduate 
course of the Ocala high school a course in pedagogy is marked 
out. 

For the first year, Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education ; Hunt- 
ington’s Unconscious Tuition ; McMurry’s The Recitation; Groff’s 
School Hygiene, and Reinhart’s History of Education are named. 

For the second year, Reinhart’s Principles of Education; Brown- 
ings Theory of Education; Welch’s Talk on Pedagogy, and 
Reinhart’s Educational Civics are named. 

For the third year, Quick’s Educational Reformers; Payne’s 
Science and Art of Education: Fitch’s Lectures; Patridge’s 
Quincy Methods; Tate’s Philosophy of Education are named. 
All these are published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., and are found 
to present a graded course in the study of pedagogy. 

There is plainly a rapidly growing sentiment that in all parts of 
the country, the possession of a knowledge of the subjects of study 
is not enough; there is a recognition of the fact that there is a 
science of education. True, all this is quite crude as yet, and in 
some places dreadfully mechanical, but there is a recognition 
already of pedagogy; the next thing will be the understanding 
of what this new term means. 

The state of Florida is perpetually bathed in sunshine—whether 
in summer or winter ; in fact, winter is an unsuitedterm, At the 
time when fearful snow-storms are raging at the North, the ther- 
mometer may possibly drop (in the central portions) to the freez- 
ing point, but it is rare. Cool days will show that something is 
going on a thousand miles north. 

There is a continual presence of flowers. In January, sweet- 
scented purple violets are to be found; roses are blooming out-of- 
doors ; the oleander presents its blossoms on trees, fifteen feet in 
height. In February, the yellow jessamine festoons the woods. 
In March, the royal magnolia appears, the pond-lily blooms, orange 
and lemon trees fill the air with heavy odors; the Cherokee rose 
with long sprays, covers miles of fences and hedges; it is a native, 
wild climbing rose, with broad white blossoms ; a little later comes 
the japonica, and the splendid hibiscus, and then a long array of 
flowers rapidly come into bloom as the summer heats arrive, sO 
that houses of the smallest size are overwhelmed with brilliant 
vegetation. 

It is remarkable how many come here to escape the effects of 
the northern winter; those who have had pneumonia, or severe 
colds, especially those who have suffered from the “ grip,” betake 
themselves to this state. One man from New England declares 
he only spends here what he saves on his coal bill! It is unques- 
tionable that many aré seriously depressed by cold weather and 
this depression if long continued, leads to a physical prostration 
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not easy to cure. I can confidently urge people to come to 
Florida, that they may sit in the sunshine day after day. 

Several letters have followed me, asking me to name places ; 
that it is hard to do. One has to experiment ; go toa place, try a 
boarding-house ; if it suits stay awhile, if not, hie away to another. 
Here the “ Frederick” is a pleasant family hotel, charges $7.00 
and $8.00 per week. Pasadena is another nice point ; Lakeland 
(14 lakes) at Tremont House ; Tampa, at Mrs. Caruther’s, $9.00 
and $10.00, It is best to ask people you meet at hotels as to 
their experience; be guided by it. Of course there is a vast amount 
of unsatisfactory board, but that exists everywhere. Bill Nye 
says he mends his trunk with the beefsteaks served up to him at 
hotels. Everywhere there is improvement. Early vegtables are 
on the table, such as cabbage, celery, onions, tomatoes, straw- 
berries, radishes, lettuce, spinach. In this section of the state 
there are large fields of strawberries. West of Ocala are vast 
mines of phosphates ; in the southern part of the state it is in the 
form of “ pebbles,” here it is in rocks. The manufacture of cigars 
is to be an important interest here. 

From this point I expect to visit Orlando, possibly DeLand, 
Palatka, and St. Augustine. To numerous friends who have in- 
vited me most cordially to visit them, I cannot promise anything 
definite ; gladly would I take in all your towns. It appears that my 
first letter published in THE JOURNAL, let my numerous Florida 
friends know I was in the state ; letters from them have gone up 
and down in search of me. It is safe to address me at Jackson- 
ville, for provision is there made to forward letters. 


Ocala. A. M. K. 


The Brooklyn board of education loses, in President Hendrix, 
the best executive it has ever had. Mr. Hendrix, though a Dem- 
ocrat, was an appointee of Mayor Low. As a member of the 
famous “ Mayor Low’s Board,” he united with his colleagues in 
earnest efforts for the improvement of the schools of Brooklyn. 
Both the higher and the lower education had been miserably 
neglected. This vigorous and honest board rolled up its sleeves and 
went to work with a will. The impetus it gave to educational 
development in Brooklyn has not yet spent itself, though every 
successive appointment of new members has added more weakness 
than strength to its constituency. Such was the board that placed 
the Hon. Jos. C. Hendrix in the chair upon the death of President 
Whitlock. Under his administration, the primary school accom- 
modations of Brooklyn have become better and more nearly 
adequate than those of any other large city, and the two high 
schools have developed from a very timid beginning to full pride 
and usefulness. Mr. Hendrix has resigned to take a seat in 
Congress which became his at the last election. 





Teachers’ College. 
§ 


_ The trustees of Columbia college and of the College for theTrain- 
ing of Teachers, the name of which has been recently changed 
to the more convenient title Teachers’ college, have just perfected 
the details of an alliance between the two institutions. | Certain 
portions of the work of the Teachers’ college are to be accepted by 
Columbia college as counting for the degrees of A. B., A. M., and 

Ph. D. The members of the faculty in charge of these courses 
are to have seats in the university faculty of Columbia, in charge of 
which faculty is placed all the work of the Teachers’ college, so far 
as it relates to these degrees. The students of the Teachers’ college 
will also have the advantage of receiving one course of instruction 
each year in the history and institutes of education, in philosophy, 
in psychology and ethics, provided by Columbia college. For the 
coming year twelve courses offered by the Teachers’ college will 
be accepted as counting toward these degrees. 

_ Meanwhile, the Teachers’ college retains its separate organiza- 
tion, its separate board of trustees, and will conduct, as hereto- 
fore, the courses not leading to a degree. 

The fact that Barnard college is likely to become a party to this 
arrangement practically opens the door to women to pursue ad- 
vanced pedagogical studies upon identical terms with men, 

_ This plan will be of especial interest to those students of educa- 
tion who desire to pursue their work in a university atmosphere 
with university privileges and recognition. The opportunity thus 
offered to students of university grade of pursuing not only uni- 
versity courses in pedagogy, in the history and philosophy of 
education, but also the methods and principles of teaching all the 
subjects taught in schools of all grades, with the added privilege 
of observation and practice in teaching and in supervision in the 
pedagogical laboratories of the Teachers’ college, approaches 
more nearly than anything which we now have in this country to 
the pedagogical seminary conducted by Professor Rein in the 
University of Jena, which is the only thing of its kind that has 
yet been established in Europe. 

That the theory and practice of teaching should be given such 
recognition, and should thus take rank as a university discipline, 
IS a significant and encouraging fact. 
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Supt. Fred. Gowing. 


Mr. Gowing who was recently elevated to the state superinten- 
dency of New Hampshire, was born in Medford, Mass. He 
received his education in the public schools of his native town, 
and in 1881 took the degree of A. B. at Tufts college. He began 
his work as an educator in New Hampshire, where he taught a 
district school. From there he went to Wilmington, Mass., to 
take charge of a grammar school. And two years later accepted 
a position as instructor in classics in a college at Poughkeepsie. 
He then became substitute principal in the Lawrence, Mass., 
grammar school, and then for four years was principal of Haver- 
hill, Mass., school. Coming to Nashua, N, H., he was for one 
year principal of the Mount Pleasant school and when Supt. O. 
S. Williams resigned three years ago, he was elected to succeed 
him. His success as head of the Nashua school department at- 
tracted attention, and Governor Smith, of New Hampshire, called 
him into the service of the commonwealth by appointing him state 
superintendent of public instructiou to succeed J. W. Patterson. 
Supt. Gowing is fully competent to take charge of the educational 
interests of the state. He has brought about many reforms 
in the schools of Nashua and held the confidence of the board of 
education and of the teachers and pupils in a marked degree. 





The Educational Council of the academic principals of Onondaga 
county, N. Y., held its March session at Syracuse. Supt. A. B. 
Blodgett read a paper on “ Discipline without Corporal Punish- 
ment :” 


‘* The best teachers are, first, those whodevelop the latent good in a pupil; 
second, those who avoid developing the latent evil. In these days of develop- 
ment in everything, the teacher of a school often unintentionally develops 
the poor side of a pupil, though intending to break up evil features of char- 
acter. Obedience of pupils should be voluntary. It does a pupil little good 
to be forced to perform an automatic act. A teacher should never say any- 
thing to the children that he should not be willing to repeat anywhere else. 
A teacher should never disparage a parent toachild. It makes a barrier be- 
tween the pupil and teacher. Deliberation is a valuable thing in school work. 
Many cases should not be hurried. It is often better to wait and not hurry 
settling cases of discipline. There is a power incalmness and repose. An 
extract from the published proceedings of a Farmers’ club which had been 
discussing the training of colts was read, in which it was stated that no per- 
son not having perfect control of his temper should have anything to do with 
colt-training. ‘Now, if stock-raisers think that way about animals, how 
much more timely does the idea apply to the training of children ?’ was the 
comment, Confidence in his teacher was another point which should be 
fostered in a pupil.” 


ihe discussion of the paper brought out the following points : 


‘*At times compulsory obedience is necessary in school discipline.” 

‘*In many instances teachers deal with effects and pay no attention to 
causes.” 

“It is impossible to lay down definite rules for action. The same system 
may have a different effect on different children, different methods may have 
similar effects when used by different teachers, a method which works suc- 
cess with one teacher may be a failure with another.” 

‘‘In my schools I have not been able to get along entirely without cor- 
poral punishment, but would like to do so. The longer I teach the less I 
use it.”” 

‘*T have seen cases where I would have liked to thrash the boy at the 
time, but now I am glad I did not.” 


“For all-round teachers’ journals there are none better than 
the publications of E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, who pub- 
lish TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, SCHOOL JOURNAL (weekly), OUR 
om. and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS,” —/nter-Mountain 

uide. 
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Straight university is the principal colored female college in the 
South. It has 300 pupils and is almost entirely supported by the 
Congregational churches of the North. By the rules of the insti- 
tution the pupils are required to work a certain length of time 
daily at labor pertaining to household economy, but waiting on 
the tables has never been required of them. New rules however, 
have required the girls to stand behind the teachers’ chairs and 
wait on the table. The girls refused to obey what seemed to 
them an infringement of their rights. The parents sustained 
their daughters and objected to their doing anything that savored 
of servitude. The suspension of some of the recalcitrant pupils 
followed. 

The colored young women are determined to maintain their 
ideas of dignity, and the faculty is as fully determined to carry out 
the new regulations of the American Missionary Society, which 
supports the institution. Much bitterness of feeling is the 
result. 





The proposition to supply hot and wholesome porridge to the 
forty thousand little children who go breakfastless to school in 
London, has not yet been acted upon by the school board. Mean- 
while the Paris municipal council has begun to supply the poor 
and hungry school children with food. Moreover, on finding 
that many children come to school, not only hungry, but half 
naked, the council voted lately to provide also cheap but warm 
woolen garments for deserving children in the public schools. 


New York City, 


At last week's meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy, 
held at the City college, Mr. Gustave Staubenmuller read a paper 
on “ Facts and Fancies in Geography.” At the meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 20, 1893, Miss Sarah J. J. McCaffery will read a paper 
on “ Music,” and illustrate the subject by a lesson with a class 
from her school. 





The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association will have a course of fif- 
teen lectures by Professor Morong, on botany on every Friday, 
beginning on March 17th and continuing until June 21; and a 
course of ten field excursions on Saturdays, beginning on April 8th. 


Dr. Rice on the Public Schools of Boston. 


* * * If there be a city where we have every right to expect to find a 
uniformly high degree of excellence in the schools, and where poor schools 
are less pardonable than in other cities, that city is Boston. For the con- 
ditions under which its schools labor are, and have been for a comparatively 
long period, in a measure ideal. First, the school system is not a machine, 
both principals and teachers being allowed enough liberty to develop their 
powers. Secondly, the appointment of teachers and principals is controlled, 
largely at least, by merit and not by ‘‘ pulls.” In the selection of principals, 
special care is exercised. As to the teachers, although the graduates of the 
Boston normal school appear, other things being equal, to have the prefer- 
ence, others are preferred if they are found better qualified than the home 
candidates. To a certain extent, the principals are permitted to select their 
own teachers, and teachers are not usually forced upon principals as in many 
other cities. Thirdly, no teacher receives a permanent appointment until 
she has taught in the public schools of Boston for four years. Until that 
period has elapsed she is reappointed annually. Further, if, after receiving 
a permanent appointment, she proves herself positively incompetent, no 
amount of “pull” can keep her in her place. Fourthly, Boston, with its 
twelve hundred teachers, has now and has had for some fifteen years a city 
superintendent and six assistant superintendents. Lastly, the cost of instruc- 
tion fer capita is exceptionally high. 

In view of their superior advantages, the Boston schools, generally speak- 
ing, fall far short of what they ought to be. Their particular weakness lies 
in the primary grades, the grammar schools being upon a much higher level. 
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Indeed, taken all in all, so marked is the difference between the primary and 
the grammar schools that they scarcely appear to belong to the same system 
and to be in charge of the same superintendents and principals. But even 
the grammar schools are very uneven, the unevenness being marked, not 
only between the teaching found in different schools, but also between that 
found in. the different class-rooms of the same school, excellent and very in- 
ferior teaching frequently going on side by side. _ 

The Boston primary schools belong, in my opinion, to the purely mechan- 
ical drudgery-schools. The children are not obliged to sit motionless in a 
uuiform position, it is true, but the teaching is highly unscientific, and the 
teachers, though not really severe in the treatment of the pupils, are never- 
theless cold and unsympathetic. _In the first school year there is very little 
objective work, what there is of it being limited to drawing, paper-cutting, 
and modeling. In the lower grades the sciences are not taught at all and in 
the higher ones but little is done in the way of science-teaching. The unifi- 
cation of studies is not attempted in the primary grades. * * * * 

* * * Anentirely different story may be told of the Boston grammar 
schools, Although much mechanical teaching may be found even here, the 
proportion of good work is comparatively large and the tone is much better 
than it is in the primary schools. Some of the Boston grammar schools are 
certainly among the best in the country. That the difference between the 
primary and grammar schools is so marked, in spite of the fact that they are 
in charge of the same principals, is, in my opinion, largely because the prin- 
cipals are selected rather for their general culture than for their professional 
qualifications. This circumstance exerts a more unfavorable influence upon 
the primary than upon the grammar grades, for the reason that those better 
acquainted with the subject-matter to be taught than with the manner in 
which the mind acquires ideas are likely to have less sympathy with children 
before than after the mechanical difficulties in reading have been overcome 
and the ability to cipher moderately well has been acquired. Persons who 
do not understand the nature of the child-mind too frequently believe that it 
matters little how a knowledge of the rudiments is acquired, so that, in their 
hands, the primary schools are liable to become drill-schools, wherein the 
work is considered satisfactory when certain mechanical results are obtained 
in a given period of time regardless of all other considerations. ; Educated 
teachers who do not possess the proper professional qualifications conse- 
quently concentrate their thoughts principally upon the work of the gram- 
mar grades, where the subject-matter itself is much more interesting than in 
the primary grades. That so many Boston teachers, though scholarly, are 
weak in professional knowledge, accounts also for the fact that so much me- 
chanical teaching is found in the grammar schools. Although many of the 
Boston teachers endeavor to improve their minds after receiving their 
appointments, the time spent in study is usually devoted to other subjects 
than pedagogics. * * * * ; 

* * That the Boston schools have everything in their favor and yet 
make a poor showing can, in my opinion, be traced to no cause other than 
the fact that the instructive and inspiring teachers’ meetings are wanting. 

There is nothing upon which the superintendents of those cities where the 
schools are progressive and where the best schools have been developed agree 
so generally as upon the fact that the main source of inspiration lies in the 
teachers’ meetings. Mr. Balliet, superintendent of the schools of Springfield, 
Mass., says upon this point: ‘I devote most of my strength to the teach- 
ers’ meetings. I find that it is there that I direct the work of the schools 
most effectively.” Dr. Bradley, formerly superintendent of the schools of 
Minneapolis, says: ‘‘At the teachers’ meetings I endeavored to get the 
teachers beyond the methods and devices to underlying pedagogical and 
psychological principles. I think I was more useful in thus getting almost 
every teacher to study and investigate for herself than in any other way. 
Miss Arnold, supervisor of the Minneapolis primary schools, depends largely 
upon teachers’ meetings to inspire the teachers. Miss Cropsey, supervisor of 
the Indianapolis primary schools, says: ‘‘ The teachers’ meeting is by all 
means the greatest instrumentality for making progress.” In Boston, there 
is a principal’s club that meets once a month, the meetings being conducted 
by the city superintendent, and there are a few volunteer teachers’ clubs that 
meet from time to time; but the superintendents do not meet their teachers 
for the purpose of instructing them. * * * * 

* * * Boston has for many years had rare opportunities, so that, had 
the proper progressive spirit prevailed, its schools might to-day be in advance 
of all others in the conntry. Judged by their reputation, it is not at all im- 
probable that they were ahead in previous years. During the last decade, 
however, there has been a great educational revolution in this country, 
nearly al! the good schools now existing having been developed within that 
period. It would appear as if the Boston schools had during this time been 
resting, meanwhile allowing the progressive schools to run ahead of them, 
leaving them somewhere near the middle of the list. If the Boston educators 
fail to wake up soon, it is more than probable that before another decade 
has passed they will find their schools among those at the end of the list. It 
appears to me that they do not recognize their position. At a principals 
meeting I heard a member say in substance that he could not understand 
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why people spoke so much of improving the Boston schools, as, in his opin- 
ion they were already as good as elementary schools could be expected to 
be. At the same meeting I heard one of the assistant superintendents re- 
mark that the Boston schools were ahead and that they must try to keep 
them ahead. There certainly is no greater barrier to progress than the feel- 
ing that things are perfect. The sooner the Boston educators recognize the 
fact that their schools can safely stand a material advance the better will be 
their chances of getting them where they belong.—[From the Forum.] 


The Public-School System of Philadelphia. 


The public schools of Philadelphia offer a striking example of the difficult- 
ies involved in advancing schools when those in authority use their offices for 
selfish motives, whether political or other, instead of for the purpose of 
furthering the welfare of the children intrusted to their care. And these 
schools show further the evils consequent upon a school system conducted 
without a responsible head, a circumstance which gives rise to constant con- 
flict among the hundreds of irresponsible heads who, in struggling against 
each other for the purpose of preserving their own rights, forget that none of 
them has any rights ; for all rights belong to the children for whom the 
schools exist. That the superintendents of the Philadelphia schools might 
have done more than they have done in spite of all hindrances and odds 
against them is probable ; but labor performed With little encouragement and 
without healthful support is, in the natural course of events, destined to lose 
in spirit as well as in energy. 

The public schools of Philadelphia were left without supervision until 1883. 
Before that time the most chaotic condition prevailed, for the reason that 
each individual school was conducted according to the whims of its principal, 
who, though simply a class-teacher, prepared the course of studies and fegu- 
lated the examinations and promotions without regard to what was going on 
in other schools. The schools were then, as now, governed by two distinct 
bodies : the central board, whose members one from each ward—are ap- 
pointed by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas; and a local board of 
thirteen members for each ward, twelve of the members being elected by the 
people, the thirteenth being a member of the central board. There are now 
thirty-six wards in the.city, 

Among these bodies matters are arranged to a considerable extent upon 
the principle of power without responsibility there being enough overlapping 
between the powers of the local and central boards greatly to weaken the 
responsibility of each. The power to appoint and discharge both principals 
and teachers lies in the hands of the local boards. The central board has 
a veto power, it is true, but this power is very rarely, if ever, exercised, prac- 
tically all appointments made by the local boards being confirmed by the 
central board. ‘The feeling between the central and the local boards is not 
a friendly one. The local boards guard their rights most jealously—so jeal- 
ously that they are in the habit of looking upon suggestions that come from 
the central board as propositions to be opposed upon principle. 

When the superintendent appeared upon the scene matters became still 
further complicated. As the principals and teachers were appointed by the 
local bo ards, and consequently depended only upon the latter for their posi- 
tions, it is clear that the power to regulate the authority and powers of the 
superintendent lay practically in the hands of the local boards, who could, 
if they chose, give the principals and teachers the privilege of ignoring or 
defying the superintendent. Now the local boards, fearing that the central 
board would gain in power through the instrumentality of the superintend- 
ent decided not to look with favor upon him. The natural result was that 
the principals, who had hitherto been lords and masters of their own schools 
in many instances, took advantage of the attitude of the local boards and 
vowed that they would not be governed by a superintendent. The superin- 
tendent was, therefore, as a rule, not welcomed, but simply tolerated. and he 
was in consequence obliged to feel his way slowly and carefully. 

The superintendent received the support of the central board, it is true ; 
but the support of this board has, under the circumstances, been of compar- 
atively little value. Further, even the actions of the central board are much 
deplored by those who are in a position to know definitely what is going on. 
The board has the reputation of being conservative and by no means suffi- 
ciently energetic successfully to cope with the various local boards. It has 
the further reputation of being toa considerable extent led by a single member 
—a thorough politician—who apparently for no reason other than the pleasure 
of wielding power hasdone more to stand in the way of progress than any one 
connected with the public schools of Philadelphia. 

In regard to overcoming opposition, Dr MacAlister, the first superintendent 
was not very successful. While a large number of the teachers became strongly 
attached to him and more than welcomed his suggestions and teachings, a 
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much larger number never took kindly to him, and he won as allies only a 
few of the thirty-odd local boards in the city, * * * It is owing in no small 
part to this constant conflict that the public schools of Philadelphia, after 
being supervised for ten years by a corps of earnest workers, are still but 
little beyond the beginning of a progressive movement. 

* * Much of the teaching is aimless and not prepared, and there is so 
much silent work and testing going on that it is not unusual to enter class- 
rooms ard find noteaching at all at the time * * * The grammar schools are 
very uneven, much more uneven than the primary schools, so that while 
many of them are still very poor, some of the grammar principals have suc- 
ceeded in developing very excellent schools, 

* * * In addition to the general weakness of the Philadelphia schools the 
curriculum is very narrow. It includes neither music nor the natural 
sciences. This year clay-modeling has been added to the course, this be- 
ing the first real attempt to introduce manual training into the elementary 
schools of Philadelphia. A special supervisor of drawing has recently been 
appointed to aid the teachers in their efforts to teach drawing and modeling. 
Before this year Philadelphia did not have a single special teacher of draw 
ing. Sewing and cooking have been taught in the schools for a number of 
years. 

* * The kindergarten also has formed a part of the public-school system 
during the past few years, and Philadelphia has a special supervisor of kin- 
dergartens. Unfortunately, however, the kindergarten training received at 
the Normal school is little more than nominal, being limited to one hour of 
daily instruction in theory for one year and to five days of observation in the 
kindergarten during that year. The students, therefore, receive their 
diplomas as kindergartners without once having come into direct com- 
munication with kindergarten pupils. * * * In spite of the general lifelessness 
of the Philadelphia schools an undercurrent of progress is now beginning to 
manifest itself. * * The progressive spirit is, however, traveling too 
slowly, the proportion of progressive to non-progressive teachers being still 
very small. 

* * The improvements that have taken place in the Philadelphia schools 
since the establishment of a department of superintendence are due, there- 
fore, entirely to what has been done by the superintendents to improve the 
minds of the teachers after their appointment. 

* * Dr. Brooks, the present superintendent, has a very inspiring influ- 
ence upon the teachers, and on this account, as well as by means of his per- 
sonality, I believe that he is destined to win the confidence and loyalty not 
only of the teachers, but also of the various boards of education. 

* * Last fall a new association known as the ‘* Educational Club” was 
organized, only the male teachers and superintendents ot Philadelphia being 
eligible to membership. Dr. Brooks is lending this association his hearty 
support. At the meetings of the club, which take place once a month, papers 
upon pedagogical subjects are read. The organizers of the club are in hopes 
that it will be productive of much good. * * Itdeservesevery encouragment 
in its noble efforts but it should not remain purely a teachers’ organization, 
but it should strive toward educating the public to the knowledge that there 
is a science of education, not only by admitting to membership, but by striv- 
ing to obtain as members, a large number of non-professional citizens. 
Until a demand for better work manifests itself on the part of the public, 
the school system is likely to continue very slowly its way toward progress. 
An educational society, the teachers’ institute, has been in existence in Phila- 
delphia for many years, but the association has not been a marked success. 

But whatever might be done by the superintendents at Philadelphia under 
the present circumstances would be simply palliative. Before the Philadelpha 
schools can be placed upon a firm foundation, it will be necessary to apply a 
remedy that will cure the most flagrant of the evils now existing. These 
evils are: first, the want of a responsible head; secondly, the lack of 
thoroughly trained teachers ; thirdly, the appointment of teachers by ‘‘ pulls” 
instead of for merit, or, in other words, by politics ; and fourthly, an inade- 
quate number of assistant-superintendents.—[From the orum.] 


Tours to the National Capital via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The three-day pene contain’ tours to Washington via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad afford excellent opportunities to visit the most beautiful city in 
the states, and the remarkably low rate of $11 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, place them within the reach of all. 

The dates selected are March 23d, April 13th, May 4th, and 2sth. Three days 
will be spent on the trips, and the tickets include not only railroad fare, but 
hotel accommodations at the best of hotels in the capital. 

A tourist agent and chaperon, whose sole duty will be to look after the wel- 
fare and comfort of the tourists, will accompany each party. Further details 
will be furnished on application to Tourist Agent, 233 South Fourth street, 
Philacelphia, or Ticket Agerts ot the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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New Books, 


In the field of oratory, the name that outshines that of any other 
American is that of Daniel Webster. The simple grandeur of 
his style, and the fervent patriotism breathed forth in most of his 
efforts, renders them particularly appropriate for school reading. 
Teachers will therefore be pleased with the volume that has lately 
appeared, entitled Select Speeches of Daniel Webster, 1817-1845, 
with preface, introduction, and notes, by A. J. George, A.M., in- 
structor in English literature in the Newton, Mass., high school. 
In this collection are those speeches that were considered best to 
show the qualities of Webster’s oratory, viz., defence of the Ken- 
niston’s, the Dartmouth college case, first settlement of New 
England, the Bunker Hill monument, the reply to Hayne, the 
murder of Captain John White, the constitution not a compact 
between sovereign states, speech at Saratoga, and the eulogy 
on Justice Story. The notes give much information concerning 
the circumstances that called forth the speeches, and describe 
scenes during their delivery, forcibly impressing one with the 
greatness of Webster’s genius. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 





To the series on The Great Educators has lately been added 
a volume on /ra@dbel and Self- Activity, by H. Courthope Bowen, 
M. A., lately university lecturer at Cambridge, on the theory of 
education. Froebel was a great educator, but others have set 
forth his ideas more clearly and concisely than he has done him- 
self, and the author of the present volume is one of these to help 
clear up what this great educator left dark. Mr. Bowen has been 
an earnest student of Froebel’s principles for many years, having 
had them forcibly called to his attention at first by the extra bright- 
ness and teachableness of little boys who had been partly trained 
on Freebel’s plan. Although the plan chosen for expounding the 
subject in this volume involves some repetition, the author has 
found that it was the one best suited to students. A brief life of 
Froebel is followed by a consideration of the ‘‘ Education of Man,” 
and then comes a consideration of the “‘ Mutter und Kose-lieder.” 
The appendixes give a list of Froebel’s writings and also a list of 
books on Fraebel likely to be of use to the student. No student 
of education ought to be without the volumes of the Great Edu- 
cators series, and this one especially. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.00.) 


In the Pitt Press Mathematical series is issued a text-book for 
beginners on Mechanics and Hydrostatics, by S. L. Louey, M. 
A., late fellow of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge. It is 
strictly of an elementary character, and is intended for the use of 
students whose knowledge of geometry and algebra is not pre- 
sumed to extend beyond the first two books of Euclid and the 
solution of simple quadratic equations. In the appendix will be 
found the very few propositions in elementary trigonometry that 
are used in the text. The book will give a good foundation for 
a more thorough study of the subjects. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


If there is one city in the world that, above all others, engages 
the interest uf Christians that city is Jerusalem. They will there- 
fore be pleased to learn that Bishop John H. Vincent has written 
a little volume describing the scenes in and about that city, and 
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particularly those places that are rendered memorable by the last 
scenes in the life of Christ. Concerning most of them there is 
considerable speculation. Bishop Vincent, however, states the 
facts as they appear in the light of modern research. The title 
of the book is 7x Search of His Grave, It is finely illustrated 
and illuminated, and its appearance is very timely just before the 
Easter season. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa.) 


There have been many volumes published about Columbus 
within the past year or two, but none handsomer or more inter- 
esting than that which bears the title of Chrdstopher Columbus 
and Hes Monument, Columbia, compiled by J. M. Dickey. It is 
a volume of 396 pages, and contains a concordance of choice 
tributes to the great discoverer, his grand discovery, and his great- 
ness of mind and purpose. So voluminous have been the writ- 
ings in regard to Columbus that it would be a hopeless task even 
to mention all of them. The compiler has therefore had to con- 
tent himself with extracts, most of them quite brief, and the re- 
sult shows what a rich field he has worked. Among the authors 
from which extracts have been made are John Adams, Agassiz, 
Audubon, Sir Edwin Arnold, Beecher, John Bright, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Bryant, Curtis, Emerson, Gladstone, Benjamin Harrison, 
Patrick Henry, Holmes, Longfellow, Swinburne, Talmage, Taylor, 
Webster, and Whittier. There is also interspersed a great 
amount of information in regard to the discovery that has ap- 
peared in recent periodicals. After the interest in the Columbus 
anniversary has partially died away, and the references to the Gen- 
oese in periodicals are rarer, this volume will be prized even more 
than now. The book contains many rare and beautiful illustra- 
tions, embracing statues, scenes, and inscriptions, and the typo- 
graphy is first class. The exterior is equally handsome. It kas 
gilt top, rough edges, beveled covers of a delicate tint with artistic 
lettering and apicture of Columbus in areverent attitude. (Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago and New York.) 


From Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., who supply 
so much useful school-room material, come some handsome series 
of Sewing Cards. Set A of the Bible cards comprises a map of 
the world, the tabernacle, altar of incense, altar of burnt offerings, 
table of shew bread, golden candlestick, high priest, woman at 
the well, shepherd, camel, temple, and Palestine. Set B, tablets 
of the law, trumpets, horn, harp, flute, cymbals, lamp, book, 
house, olive tree, cedar of Lebanon, and palm tree. The Colum- 
bian set contains the Santa Maria, route of Columbus, first sight 
of land, landing of Columbus, Columbus in chains, North Amer- 
ican Indian, wigwam or tepee, bow, arrows, and tomahawk, cab- 
inet and wampum, Puritan, Liberty bell, and United States flag. 
Each set is enclosed in an envelope, with directions for using. 


The lovers of the game of whist will find much information and 
amusement in book in the Knickerbocker Nuggets series devoted 
to this subject, entitled Whzst Nuggets: Being Certain Whis- 
tographs, Historical, Critical, and Humorous, selected and ar- 
ranged by William G. McGuckin. This gives the history of the 
game, rules and special points, anecdotes, and what must not be 
forgotten extracts from the inimitable author of Bumblepuppy. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.) 


A volume by Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, bearing the suggestive title of Phases of Thought and 
Crétecism, has lately appeared Part of the matter contained 
therein has been published in pamphlets, and in the Amerzcan 
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